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Six suggestions for cciprehensive secondary r^^a^li^ 
prograas were developed after consideraticc of ccaaents x^t% 
JUdith A. Boettcher, Anne E. Newton, Eandall J. Byaer>,ana Jo^^ir 
Googins (see related docuaents) . The suggestions are as -folio •'^j (I) 
A coaprehensive proqraa aust deal with all students who ecC< ^%\^\ 
.thus, there should te a content area picgraa, a reaedial pfQgf ^^^d 
possibly a developaental prograa. (2) Soaeone aust be respoiisJ-bJ'^ W 
ensuring that good liaison is aaintained aacng the people fJjo 
contribute to a coaprefcensive progtaa. (3) A reaedial servi<:e^ 
coaaittee should be foraed to decide what special services tb« ^^^h^^^l 
will offer, screen students, coordinate ongoing prograas, aJJd 
evaluate the special prograas. (Uy A ccntent area reading CQg^ii^^e^t 
which^ includes the reading teacher and teachers froa all tb^ Cop'^^eiit 
areas, would be helpful in keeping teachers infcraed about tb^ ' 
reading prograa and their students' progress. (5) It is iap^Jrt-^p^ -to 
provide inservice training in which ccntent area teachers Xe^xli^ 
about specific procedures for developing students* reading ^K^lJ^. 
(6) Aaonq the factors in reaedial reading prograas that ne^^ 
attention are prograa duration, consistency, and diversity; iAt^^sJ-ty 
of instruction; and teachers* knowledge of aatetials. (Gi) 
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Conpfehensive Secondary Reading Programs 



In planning this syrposium, nry' idea uas that the four papers you 
have just heard (Boettcher, 1978; Googins, 1978; Kewton, 1978; Ryder, 
1978] would reveal some real conflicts between those of iis who work in 
the sometimes unreal world of the university and teachers who are 
faced daily with the problem of helping kids learn to read well. However, 
at least on first hearing, the papers do not seem to reveal much conflict. 
Certainly, they don't reveal the sort of the conflict I was expecting, 
conflict exemplified by Anne and Roger's repeatedly noting that Judy*s 
and Randy's ideas are unworkable in the real world, that such and such 
would be fine if teachers worked with 5 to 10 students e?ch hour but 
isn't feasible when; as is much more frequently the case, teachers work 
with 10 to 40 kids each hour. 

Considered from the point of view of adding zest to the syn5)osiura, 
the failure of this sort of conflict to emerge is unfortunate. However, 
considered from the point of view of helping kids learn to read well, 
it is very fortunate that public school people and university people are 
in substantial agreement. We do, after all, have the same goal; and I am 
firmly convinced that if we are ever to create anything like oj timal 
reading programs, it is going to take the work of both groups. 

Saying that the conflict I had expected to occur did not does not 
mean that there are no differences. Certainly, there were differences 
and different emphases between the remedial programs suggested by Judy 
and by Anne and between the content area programs suggested by Randy 
and Roger. In preparing the comments that follow, I have tried to take 
these differences into account. I have also tried very hard to consider 
the practicality of any of the suggestions I rm^<(t here, for I think that 
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in many ways the suggestions of Anne and Roger as well as those of 
Judy and Randy have been at least scwexhat idealistic. 

The connnents that follow fall into six sections. Hie first section 
considers the comprehensiveness of the yrogiram that we have described. 
The second stresses the importance of laiscm among the various people 
that contribute to a coirprehensive progra-^. The third and fourth argue 
for establishing a remedial services committee and a content area reading 
comnittee. And the fifth and sixth concern specifics of the content area 
program and the remedial program. 

Comprehensiveness of Prograjn 

One rather obvious must for a successful con5)rehensive secondary 
reading program is that the program be in fact con^irehensive. I beli<:ve 
we have been remiss here today in that we did not sketch a program that 
was necessarily conprehensive. In particular, although Randy mentioned 
the possibility that the skills necessary for reading in various content 
areas might be taught in a separate reading class, we gave no other 
attention to the notion of a developnental reading class • By a develop- 
mental reading class, I mean a separate class for students who already 
read adequately but who need or want to further their reading skills. 
Such a class might include work in study skills, library skills, reading 
in various content fields, critical reading, and rate. Of course, in an 
ideal world, all of this would be handled within the various content 



area classrooms, hut^^^^'iTtg that content teachers handle all of this, 
particularly if they are just beginning to work with reading, may not 
be realistic. 
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Another factor to be considered in assessing the cocprehensiveuess 
of a reading progran is the availability of other programs. I'm thinking 
particularly of special education prograns and of school-within--a-school 
programs for disnjptive students. Just what a remedial reading program 
needs to deal with will depend partly on what services students have 
available elsewhere. If students have reading instruction available in 
various other programs, then the; remedial prograjn may be fairly narrow. 
If, on the other hand, there are no other progTaiQ3, the remedial program 
may need to service students with a broad range of difficulties. 

S chool -Wide Liaison 

Closely related to the notion of coinprehensive programs is the 
notion of providing good liaison aniong^the various people that make up 
a comprehensive program. In fact, saying that good liaison is closely 
related to comprehensive programs is a gross understatement. A program 
that lacks good liaison siirply can't be comprehensive. 

Each of the speakers has commented on the inportance of gpcud liaison > 
but I think the topic is inportant enough to warrant further cssvEnents* 
If good liaison is to be maintained, someone has to be in chai^ge of 
insuring it. The logical person is the reading teacher (or "reading 
coordinator" if this term is to be used to designate the headi mading 
teacher in a school) » and, as Roger pointed out, thti reading co?i>irdinator 
must be given time r:: do his or her job. In Minnesota the imov^went to 
get reading ^^ache^s out of their- labs and into working witfe atthe^ teachers 
began .isbout *itl ve yetLTs ago. Originally, however, reajdinti: t^achmt? were 
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asked to teach their nomal five to six class load and work with content 
area teachers too. J^Ji could have been predicted nothing hropened* tore 
recently, it has becoine counon to gi'/e reading teachers* three classes 
and leave them the rest of the time to work with content area teachers; 
and under this plan, woik is finally getting done. Thus, I'm veiy imich 
in agreeiaent with both Anne and Roger that a reading teacher needs time 
for liaison worK- However, I don^t resonate to Roger's suggestion that 
the scate pa> half the coordinator's salaT>'; not that it isn't a good 
idea,^ it just doesn't seem likely, and I think we can build a good program 
with less thar* n. iall tin^ coordinator. 

Continuing ti^e subject of liaison, I'd like to respond to Roger's 
suggestion of liaison with elementary feeder schools. Certainly, such 
liaison is desirable, but I think we have to realize that at least in 
many cases, contact with feeder schools is going to be minimal. Good 
liaison within a school may be a more reachable goal. I b t-ve Tome similxar 
scepticism about Anne's suggestion for a weekly meeting^; f cLi^^i:;.^t 
^^.^iciiirg teachers, although I do think that such meetiRig?-' f -aaUd te 
t!3:aifeiTidously important, both for sharing ideas and for bAiiiuJ^ngj anti 
~ «?4^ntitaining morale. 

finally, on the matter of liaison there is the qufiSiii^n of jm t whoi 
T?e- to be involved. Among those that need to be contTiiroix eating! with irlhe 
r^acLLji;: teacher are the administrative and counseling s ".iff, teaichers of 
other .special programs, content area teachers, and parents. This leads 
CiO my v<i)xt topic. 
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Reiaedial Services Qjiniiiittee 

I believe that a cor^jrehensive program needs a reiuedial ser\i.ce5 
connittee. By a remedial ser\i.ces ccinnittee I am referring to a 
standing cominittee that would be responsible for (1) deciding just 
which special services the school would offer, (2) screening students in 
order to insure that those that need special help get it and get in the 
appropriate program, (3) coordinating the ongoing programs, and (4) 
routinely evaluating the special programs including the reading program* 
Sudi a committee would include the reading tieachei orr coordinator, a 
representative of the administrative or counselimg sr^?vff, otmer special 
teachers, and, I would hope, a paremt or parents. 

I would like to make two speci:::.: r9?T^i.^T?ks ft ■ "rte ':i0smLs: te^e^s 
tasks. The first ccaicems screer i^ng. la addi : to rh^ vanrrtQuis sourrce^s 
rf referrals that Anne mentioned — teacmeTs, sto^isrr^ v thennsc-hvos,. guidance 
-uHimsielors, and the special services personinel thisrnr . ives — tlr/sfi 
cxurantittee meeds to establish some formaii testing 

Before we do anything to assist readlers in i^jnpr virag theirr reaiding 
,:vformance, we have to identi-fy their present re-adin g ability, Komtine 
:-ctuoolwide screening using soime sort of oib^ectivfe aruil probably xiuwunercial 
est seems to me to be the only practical way to accomplish such screening. 

The sort of test I'm thinking of is essentially used to identify 
students who do not need any special help in xeading^. In other words we 
give this test and establish for it a cutoff point mbove which we can be 
reasonably certain the students can survive piretty wiell in the majority 
of the reading they are required to do without special instruction. 
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This test should be valid, reliable, economical (in terns of both 
money and tiiae] , and easily and quickly scorable. It should be given to 
all students at the beginning of every other year or when they enter the 
school. And the results of the test should be made readily available to 
all teachers and to the remedial ser\'ices committee. 

The second T^iinnrk I will make about the c^onmittee* s tmsk concerns 
selecting ser:TJ.res,, placing students irn rT:.3ropTiate progrusnns, and 
evaluating P'rogr^- ^. *iM is just this. U'.less there is an. unbiased committee 
(one that ism't rr:n iirlU'^iiite rally by re:^f:^ng, or special education, or some 
other special in^^rest ;-^oup) proper selection of sei-vices , appropriate 
placement of stiupsfnts, and candid evaiilursi.ions are unlikeiy , 

Content Area ReicL -xn. ^ CcimTiiittee 

At this p\i:;ai, I'm going to suggest another coimmitcee-, a content area 
reading coraiTiirtt^e . I feel very uneaiy suyrgesting a second conaaittee — 
with ail the * nifie? amd effort a comniitrei' ri^nands — In an address in which 
I specifically said I would be guided by tihe need to be practical. At 
the same time, there must be frequent,, long-term, and honest commimi cation 
between the content area teachers and the reading teacher if the reading 
program is to conpliEienit the content program and if content teachers 
are actively to facilitate their students' growth in reading. 
Consequently, I believe that a cormittee which includes the reading 
teacher and at least one teacher representing each of the content areas 
in which reading plays a substantial part is necessary. Such a committee, 
by providing a relatively direct and routinely used line of communication 
between the reading program and the school's regular content 
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programs, would serve a nu!±er of functions • It would perforn the 
general function of keeping teachers inforrjed abcKit what was going on 
in the reading program and special reading classes, thereby avoiding a 
good deal of ill-will which steins fron siinple lack of knowledge. It 
' would be the vehicle througji which teachers received specific data on 
the capabilities of their students who have serious reading problems 
iand are in remedial reading programs. And it ndg^t be the vehicle 
through which teachers continually work to' become more proficient at 
developing their students' reading skills. I'll say more about this 
last point in a moment. 

The Content Area Program 

I turn now to the matter of the cot tent area reading program itself. 
In discussing this topic, both Randy and Roger chose to focus almost 
exclusively on the matter of providing in-service training for content 
area teachers. Their concern for this aspect of the cOTtent area 
program is well founded. Teachers must see the need for a program, 
accept a program, and learn to use a program if there is going 'to be 
one. And finding ways of getting teachers to see tiie need for, accept, • 
and learn to use a content area program is no mean feat. However, 
because Randy and Roger have elaborated on this matter in some detail, 
I only want to make one comment here — and it's related to the point 
I just made about the content area reading committee's being a vehicle 
for teacher training. The most successful content area reading program 
I've seen began with two teachers in each of eight areas working intensively 
with consultants over a one year period and then serving as instructors for 
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the other teachers in these areas beginning the following year. ' 

I'd very much recomend that those of you considering beginning 
a program, consider: such a model. And I would note that the teachers 
participating in the initial training sessions could be those that 
make up the content area reading committee. 

I've noted that Randy and Roger made a reasonable choice in 
deciding *o focus on in-service activities rather than on instructional 
procedures that content area teachers can utse. This doesn't mean, however, 
that specific procedures aren't needed. Concrete, tangible, workable 
procedures are, of course, absolutely necessary. Time prevents me from 
going into detail here, but I would like to very briefly suggest what 
it is that teachers need to learn. First, they need to learn to evaluate 
their students what they can and can't do. Second they need to 
learn to evaluate their materials not jtist whether they are easy or 
difficult but just where difficulties lie and where certain students 
will b^ likely to have problems. And, third, tJiey need to learn to use 
spec>^fic procedures which don't take inpossible amounts of their time 
or of the class time and which allow them to facilitate the development 
of studencs' reading skills while teaching content. I've written about 
such procedures elsewhere in some detail CGraves, Palmer, fi Fumiss, 1976). 
As an example, one such procedure involves the use of questions. Out of the 
almost countless studies done on questioning, several generalizable findings 
have emerged Csee Anderson 5 Biddle, 1975). One is that questions that 
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are at a relatively low le\*el of difficulty placed ionediately after the 
material fn which they are answered result both in inproved learning 
about matters that are directly questic«ied and in impro^^d learning 
about matters that are not directly questioned* Using questions of this 
sort in this way is certainly feasible for most content area teachers. 

The Remedial Program 

I turn now to riy last topic, the reinedial program. I am in sub- 
stantial agreement with both Judy and Anne here. I certainly agree 
with Ju<fy that structure is vital, that success breeds success, that 
learning demands involvement, that feedback is crucial, aiid that tutoring 
is a very powerful node of instruction. And I agree with Anne that 
various sorts of evaluation need to be done, that a variety of instructional 
modes need to be enployed, that children need a certain amount of freedom 
if they are to be involved, and (as I've already said) that liaisc»i is 
crucial to the program's success. 

Beyond this agreement^ I ' d like to mention five programmatic factors 
that have not received direct attention. The factors are program duration, 
intensity of instruction, program consistency, program diversity, and 
teachers' knowledge of materials, I suspect that each of the speakers would 
agree with me on the first four of these but that Anne, at least, would 
disagree with me regarding the fifth one. I'll discuss each very briefly. 

Program duration refers^ to the length of time students spend in a 
program. We're not going to "fix-tp" a sti^ient who is four or five years 
behind in a few months (see Graves, 1976 for further comments). 
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Progran intensity refers to the strength and character of the 
interacticxi between the leamer and what he is trying to learn. I see 
a nunier of students in reiasdial classes sp ^ndin^ Ruch of their tine 
staring blankly. TWo modes of instruction that can produce intensity 
* are "direct instruction" (see Berliner % Rosenshine, 1977) and tutoring 
as described by Ellson (1976). 

The meanings of program consistency aid program diversity are obvious. 
To oversiuplify things, J believe that a program needs consistency in 
its scope and sequence but diversity in its presentation node* 

Finally, in mentioning teachers* knowledge of materials, I'm asking 
for consideration of how many materials a teacher can become thorou^ly 
familiar with. I believe that teachers need to be thoroughly faiuiliar 
with the mterials they use to teach reading (thougji not with free-- 
readinf isaterials] and that teachers can be thorou^ly faailiar with a 
limited number of materials Csee Graves § Patberg, 1976 for a program 
in which teachers have a thorough knowledge of materials and which 
reflects both consistency and diversity). 

Conclusion 

By way of conclusion I will present a very brief summary. A 
comprehensive program must consider and deal with all students that need 
help; doing so will require a content area pi'ogram and a remedial 
progran and it may also require a dewlopneiital program. Liaison amotg 
the various people who contribute to a comprehensive program is vital, 
and a remedial services commitf^e and a content area reading committee 
can contribute to effective Haison, Content area programs need to consider 
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just what content area teachers can feasibly do in their classrooms as 
well as how co train content area teachers in reading. And remedial 
programs need to consider such matters as structure, student success, 
student involvement, feedback, various instructional modes, student 
choice, liaison with other programs, program duration, program intensity, 
program consistency, program diversity, and teachers' knowledge of 
materials. 
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